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ABSTBACT 

After seven ludges had ranked 30 faoilies for 
observed parental consuaer teaching orientations and faaily 
television viewing hahits» one faaily was selected for each cell of a 
BxrTactofisl de8±9B~<or age of children 13 to 5^ 6 to 0». 9 to HI 
and faaily consuaer teaching orientation Chigh** noderate* low). These 
nine faaily groups were observed over three aonths in faaily group 
viewinit situations. The obiBervational records supported the view that 
children* including preschoolers, are potentially sophisticated 
viewers* aisle to deal with television advertising and affected by th<» 
faaily group's particular consuaer-related skills and knowledge. The 
findings .challenged the view that a child's ability to understand 
-til«.vision advertising is doterained at a9e-graded stages of 
co^itive developaent. As skilled interactants at early ages* 
children identify and define the nature 4f television coaaercials in 
relation to consuaer related levels of interaction with parents* sake 
deaands and requests of parents and others in relation to the 
character of viewing situations* seek out inforsation about 
coaaercial content and ether social' events* plan future social 
actions toward and through television coaaercials* and negotiate 
various ioint acts with others while situated in front of the faaily 
tai4»vl8icn set. i(BL) 
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« CHILDREN'S INTERACTIONAL EXPERIENCE WITH TELEVISION . 

ADVERTISING AS AN INDEX OF VIEWING SOPHISTICATION: 
• • A SYMBOLIC INTERACTIONIST STUDY 

Many studies of the child/ television advertising relationship have used 
Plaget's theory of cognitive development as their theoretical perspective 
(Wackman and Wartella^ 1977). This perspective assumes that the cognf-tlve 
abilities of children develop accbrdlng to age-graded stages, which call out fix 
responses to such objects as television commercials. Until age seven or eight 
It Is held that social life does not exist among children. They are considered 
to be enclosed within their individual perspectives , seeing things only from within 

it. Their perceptions, evaluations, and understandings are assumed to be absolute 

s 

V 

or egocentric, as they are regarded as Incapable of placing themselves in the 
perspectives of others. The general c^bnclusion drawn from this body of research 
is that a child's understanding' of television advertising becomes sophisticated 
only with increasing age. 

The symbolic interactionist perspective suggests that such a theoretical 
view is nt odds with the realities of the social world. As Dcnztn (1973) has 
demonstrated ♦ any model of child development must be grounded in the ongolnK 
experiences of the child's social world, not from soclopsychological traits or 
prodctormlncd staj;os of cognltlvo dt»velopment that the* child brJnfts Into the woi Id 
at birth. Aro does not calJ out predetormlnod lesponses in chlldien to television 
advertising;. Rather It la the Interactive experii»nceH to wliich the child in ex-- 
posed that shape am^ ntold his abllili(»s to perci»ive, evalnate, and uiuierstaml 



television advertising, especially early family group viewing experiences (1972). 

As Denzln has sv^gested, •the child and his abilities are produpts of social Inter- 

* action. The chlldi In fact, has been shown to possess the ability to take the 

standpoint of others and present social self as early as one year of age. Notes 

Densln (1972: 309-310): . 

Children then are complex social objects. They are skilled 
Interactants far beyond what many theories give them credit. Their 
Interactional sicills, lijce those of adults, reflect the situations 
and objects that they must confront in daily life. Until this 
coiiq;>lexity is recognized and incorporated in empirical studies' of 
the child, then images of socialization and society will remain 
Incomplete. If, as I h£|[Ve suggested, children are skilled 
Interactants at relatively early ages, then it is apparent that 
' societies, as ongoing, symbolic concerns; are prodticed and 
reproduced at quite early stages in the life cycle. 

The above critique suggests a basic limitation which weakens, cognitive 
developmental studies from, the point of view of the sociological investigation 
of communications phenomena. This llmination is grounded in the' perspective's 
view that chronological age io the primary determinant of a child's ,level of ' 
viewing sophistication. The symbolic interactionist perspective, however, offers 
an alternative view that overcomes this sociological shortcoming." Rather than 
assuming a blanket similarity in a child's -level of viewing sophistication across 
age-graded stages of cognitive development, the symbolic interactionist perspec- 
tive suggests that viewing sophistication is the social product of the interac- 
tional experience that the child viewer ^.arrles to the viewing situation and 
the actions that he and others, particularly family group members, (Dreitzel, * 
1973; Elkin and Handel, 1972; Shlbutani, ]961) take toward television commercials* 
Specifically, a child's previous interactional experience with television ad- 
vertising Is viewed as an important , index to his level of sophistication in 
viewing behaviors and to the extent to which ho has learned to understand and 
deal with television commercials. 
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Thl tudy, grounded In the perspective and method of symbolic Interactlonlsm 
(Bluner, 1969), seiks to uncover 1£ a child's ability to handle television adver- 

« 

tlslng Is Influenced by previous Interactional experience with the medium and by 
family group Interaction concerning consumer-related skills and knowledge. The 
investigation, rather than attempting to correlate survey data with predetermined 
age-graded, stages of cognitive. development , focuses on the Influence of these 
factors from the point of view of the child as part of the family group viewing 
situation* The following section briefly overviews the methodological advantages 
of the symbolic Interact ionist perspective. Subsequent sections detail the pre- 
else method used in this investigation and present the collected observational data* 

METHOPOtOGlCAL IMPLXCATIONS 

The term symbolic interactlonlsm refers to a unique social/psychological . . 

f ■ ' ' 

.perspective on human behavior* Use of the symbolic Interact lonlst perspective as 
a theoretical basis for an examination of the child/television advertising rela- 
tionship dictates a different conceptualization for study and necessitates a dlf- 
ferent methodological approach which allows for a better fit of research strategy 
to the empirical world* Specif Ically^ Frazer (1976) has offered four reasons 
which make this line of inquiry a methodological approach well suited for studying 
particular aspects of child television viewing* 

•First of all, study takes place in the real world environment of television, 
thus grounding the research in the natural setting of the activity to be examined 
The research is based on data collected by observation of children in their 
homos viewing television* Instances of the child viewing by himself, with his 
parents and with his peers and siblings arc observpJ «nd recorded* 

Secondly, an effort is made by the research^^r to understand the disposition 
on the part of the suhjeets toward the activity* Human action is Interactive and 
complex and requires that study of it reflect it« changing character* To dt^ thir* 
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the researcher locates himself in the viewing environment* making himself a 

party to the actli/ity under study, and talks with children about the commercials 

< 

and programs that th^y watch. 

Thirdly, the examination of television Is made In relation to other Influences. 
Complexity In human action is a partial result of the many Influences which 
Interact and contlpua\ly redefine a social situation^ Cognisance of this requires 
that the researcher attend not only to observed behavior under study » but to otther 
influences operating within and outside the observed sphere of activity* 

V 

Fourth, an attempt Is made to study the phenomenon In breadth. Rather than 
seising upon one particular variable for exclusive examlnatloir, the researcher 
Is open r.o all possibilities which persent themselves. To provide this perspective 
the researcher familiarizes himself with family's routines, the characteristics of 
each faidll.y organiza>tion and the activities of eachofamily. 

•s •• 

METHOD 

Two methods were used to gather data: 1) personal interviews were conducted 
to determine a family group's consumer teaching orientation and viewing habits 
and patterns, and 2) participant observation was used to empirically study the 
formative aspects of children's interaction with the content of television 

4 

conunerclals, while actually situated in the family group viewing situation* 

Personal Interviews . . 

To select nine children to be included in an observational f^cheme, thirty 
children and their families were personally interviewed. The interviews wore 
conducted In the children's homes> with an many family members present ps possible* 

As a group, each fnmily was asked to respond to questions concerning: 
1) general demograpliic information; 2) television viewing habits and patterns; 
an<l 3) parental concern and involvement in consumer education* To avoid the 



rigidity of the structured interview schedule, an unstructured schedule was. used. 

Considering the exploratory nature of this study, the unstructured interview 

* ' • . ' s ■ 

schedule provided respondents the oppojrtunlty to respond freely , to open-ended 

questions and the interviewer the opportunity to probe such responses. 

♦ 

Method and Procedure for Determlnlog Family , 
Consumer Teaching Orientations , ^ 

In the family group context, Ward, Vackman, and Wartella (1975) have shown 

that a child learns about being. a consumer In three ways: 1} by observing his 

parent* 8 behavior; 2) by interacting with his parents; and 3) by •being allowed to 

,. . • » . . • - 

act as a consumer himself under H;>arentdl guidance. As such, a. family *8 Involvement 
in each of these three mo^o^ Influences -a -child's consumer development,. Here a . 
family's level of Involvement was defined as a family group's consQme^' teaching 
ofifntatlon. Specifically, family group consumer teaching orientation was- defined 
as how, Intentionally' or unintentionally, a particular family teaches 'its children 
the knowledge^ attitudes > and skills relevant to their functioning iti the market- 
place^ especially those reflated to television advertising* 

A review of all relevant literature revealed no useful operational measures 
for determining a family group* s consumer teaching orleni:&tlon* Two studies > how- 
oviBr> reported evidence relevant to this social process (Ward, Wackman and Wartella 
1975; Bcrcy and Pollay, 1968)* In view of this limitation, a method and procedure" 
was developed for selecting family groups to be Included In the oj>servational 
design In terms of their consumer teacfiing orlentationse 

Catefiortzing Intc ty t ow :}j}ta 

Data gathered through personal interviews were systematically ordered into ° 
nine specific catojjories concerning consumer teaching orientations* Most of the 
cntev^orles, boi'rowed from previous research by Ward nnd Ward, Wackman, and 
Wartella, (1^)75) were ordc?red as follows: 



Pareotal Conaureer-Orlented Goals 
■ 1* Money Related Skills 

2* Price/Bargain Skills and Knowlxsdge ^ • ' 

3. Quality/Product Skills and Knowledge 

4. Infoimatlon Source Use Skills and Knowledge' ' ^ J 

Parental Consumer Teaching Modes * ' * 

JL. Prohibiting Certain Consumer Related Behaviors 
(i.e. , 'watching television, etc.) 

2. Giving Lectures on Consumer Related* Activities 
(i.e.> one-way lectuses, %tc.) 

3. Holding Discussions iKbout Consumer Decisions . 

4. 'Acting as an Example 

(i.e., taking the clrird shopping, etc.) 

5. Allowing 'the child to le&rn from experience 
(i.e., giving him money and allowing him to 

• ^ make a buying decision, etc.) ^ ' * , " 

• • • 

The thirty sets of categorized' data were then given to seven apeclally 
« selected consumer behavior Judges who used their expert knowledge 'land experience 
to determine each family group's consumer teachifiB oVlentation level « 

The Use of Expert Opinion and • 
Interjudge Reliability ^ . 

While objective^ data are more preferable,^ subjective data are more feasible 

when dealing with hutnan values , (Simon, 1969) « Indeed this seems to%be the case heree 

As such, the expert opinion method was used during* this phase of the study to 

judge family group consumer teaching orientationse Expert opinion was defined - 

t * 

those individuals who have spent considerable time gathering, studying, and 

processing information related to consumer behavior theory and research 

A panel of seven expeit, judges was recruited and required to individually 

' apply their knowledge in ranking each interviewed family group In terms of its 
* 

consumer teaching orientation* Each family was judged in terms of the previously 
presented four parental consumcr-^oricnt^d goals and five consumer teaching modes* 
The experts assigned the following dimension values to each of the nine variables: 
1) Low Consumer Teaching Orientation, 2) Moderate Consumer Teaching Orientation", 
and 3) High Consumer Teaching Orientation. 
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' To determine int^r^udgje reli0U.lllty, the Kendall CQefflclent 6t concordance: 

was used to aas^s the signlf litance of the dlflet'^n '.es, among rankings of con- 

• ^" \ . ■ 

atimer teaching orientation values (Slegel, 19563* Applying tha formula, including 

correction for ties, the W and r values were determined. With this valid measure*; 

/ ; ■ ' 

nine family groups were then selected. to be Included In the observational design. 

I 

The Observational Design / • \ 

X ' . . 

.. Based on expert ratifngs of family consumer teaching orientations, nine 

■> • * 

families were* selected from the thirty families interviewed. Those families were 

assigned 'to cells in a 3 X 3 observational design. The nine Elected children 

ranged from five to eleven years of age* The design is shown in Figure 'l. 

. • ■ ' « *.' 

Three family groupa represented each of the three consumer teaching oriental-, 

tlons. Of the three fami^lies assigned to each level, one family had a child 

representing one of three specified age groups. Most ot thf selected families 

* also had other children. This Inrormatlon was gathered during the interviewing 

phase of the study. 

I * 

Participant Ob^Vvatlon ^ * ' 

Fras^er^^ has demonstrated the appllcablllcy of the partlclpant^observatlon 
method for studying child television viewing and Dentin (1972) has underscored 
Its Importance in studying social interaction among children. Th» participant 
observation method was used here because it allows the rese'archor the opportunity 
to actively construct and chart the social activity that is being examined* Tho 
method lets the researcher actually share the "real life", experiences of those 
whom he is studying; ltn^<ing Interactional patterns with the symbols and meanlnj;s 
believed to undcrlio children's Interaction with television content (Denzln, 197J). 
The method also avoids any tondoncies that the researcher mlRht have toward pro- 
JudginK the true nature of 'the vfewinK situation* Ralhor than ^;ojn}', to thc^ vit^vin. 
situation with pen-olved th(H)rotioal noiion.s aju— graded and determined 
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^tag«s of cognitive development) « it forces th& researched to study the eiiq)lrlcal« , 
Qature of the natural viewing slt^tlo'n*. Behavior specimens were used to record 
and. reproduce the Inti^riictlons <Oenzln, 1971). \ 

Behavior Specimens i , 

Rather than treating measurement as a separate phase of the research. act, " 
behavior specimens were used to capture the 'actual temporal sequence of the asocial 
'Interaction under analysis- This recording technique provided the opportunity to 
Investigate emerging patterns of child interaction with television commercials 
end with others In the viewing situation. Moving back and' forth between recorded 
behavioral sequences, behavior specimens allowed the Identification of sequential 
phases of children's behavior, showing liow each interactional, phase was influenced 

by past phases e ... 

• ♦ 

Observational Periods 

Children^ television progranmlng segmeiits have been Identified In the liters- 
turee However t ^Ince this study was conceme d with children's jresponses to the 
content of television commercials while In th^ presence of other family group 
ipemberS) observational periods were selected and scheduled In accordance with 
natural patterns pf family group television viewing* Observations were then 
scheduleo ^nd completed with each of the chlldrene To minimize th^ Impact of time, 
observations were grouped as closely together as possible. The observations were 
completed over a three month period* 

The length and nature of the observations were based on Frazer*s (1976) de- 
monstrated use of the behavioral episode. Although each observation was 
scheduled' to last one hour, the actual obser/ tlonal time was guided by the behavior 
of those in the viewing situation and their constance by direction toward the 
viewing activity. (Wrir>ht, 1967). Beginnings and ends of observational periods were 
identified by natural breaks In television viewing. As such, episodes lasted 



imtil th«. child or some other nember of the viewing situation redirected their • 

»..■.■.■ / 
.activity or. were redirected. . The amouat of time actually spent observing varied 

m a • ' ♦ > 

vltHlA th« ot^ hour £r«aework, slt^.aomi^ per^ds Qoataindd* numerous episodes of 

Though the Validity and rallabilitV of this sampl^lng aJtfategy lalght be ques^ 
tloned by those unfamiliar with naturalistic Inquiry, t^ 'strategy •''strictly ad-* 
heres to the fundamental rules accepted by the scientific commnlty^ By* determine- 
ing when Interaction concerning television commercials routinely /occurs, the be- 

havioral.'db^ervations were situationally recorded and. detailed. Reliabi^ty was 

«« . ■ 

assiured by the repea^bility of similar viewing time seg^ments across the' nine ' 

children obseirvfed: Addressing the twin, problems of validity and reliability, 

S. • » • " • • 

mzin (1971: '1^1) has varbserved that the responsib^i^ researcher, » • , 
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. ..sampl'eS at' '*peak" tikes and' justifies h-is decisions by 
C ^}^], working knowledge of the unit in question. He stratifies 
and' cuts ' up his subject 'is behavior into theoretically Informed, 
^empirically -grounded suVunlts. If he has successfully entered 
the subject's worlds he should knqy the salient temporal features 
and he can make his sampling-observational decisions on that, basis. 
• ♦ . ' ■ 

OBSERVATIONAL DATA . 

♦ 

Cognitive developmental studies of children's understanding of television 

9 

advertising have .rellec' primarily on verbal responses to structured questionnaire 
ItemSe Rather than measuring a child's ability to understand, it 1^ quite ' ^ 
possible that what this research has really been measuring Is ^^erbal behavior* 
While a child may understand the differences In programming and commercials ^ he 
may not be equipped In terms of vocabulary or communicative ability to make clear 
verbal distinctions to research questions* To fully understand the child/tele- 

I 

vision advertising relationship, measurement must go beyond simple verbal utterances 

1 

as indicators of understanding* As with any other social process, a child's ability 
to understand the* nature and purpose of television advertising is observable'' co- 
vertly through symbolic conversations and encounters and overtly through convorsat ians 



with. others, doclartft long of. behavioral Intention, through behavioral. gestures, 
» • • • 

movements, and actual performanoe (Densln, 1971). . ' ' ' 

•• • • ' ■ ■ , .' 

Gathered In naturalistic family^ group viewing situations, the following 

behavior sequences from the observational records suppdrt tho view, that chiUren, 

♦ 

including preschool chlldrcin, have the potential^ ability to deal vlth television/.^ 

advertls'lng -and that '.this ability is affected by the particular family gi^oup's 

■• ■ ' ■ ■ ' • 

consumer teaching orientation.. Examples of the Impact of Interactional experience 

on a child's viewing sophistication are evident in the observational data reported 

below. The format us^d to laport the, data is modeled after similar sociological 

studies. ' ' • 

Like the older c(illdren described in thd cognitive developmental studies*, C7. 

••' . *. • " X' " . 

age 5, exhibited a well-developed and sophisticated understanding of television 

advertising. Rather than being the co'gnltively unsophisticated viewer otten de- 

scribed in the literature, ^C7^ even as ''a 'preschooler, demonstrated the ability to 

differentiate between television programming and commerciaj.8. Examples of this 

jajiillty were evident in the observational data and supported by the initial inter- 

view with his parents. An interesting example of C7*s ability is illustrated by 

the following bebaylor oaquence, \ ^ ' * 

Behavior Sequence 1 • . ^ ^ 

<C7 Is sitting on jche floor .Watching television, H7 and W7 are seated 
In chairs e A commercTal for- Purina Cat Chow appears on the screen 
featuring a number of cats- dancing to the jingle, "Chow Chow/0* 
C7: (attention focused on the commercial) 

That's dumb/ Cats can't. dance like that* 

(points to the screen) \ 
K7: Why not? How do you know, cats can't dance like . 

that? (challenges C7's cpmment) 
C7: 'cause Barney (i^e.^ the family cat) eats that 

stuff (l*e*, Purina Cat Chow) and don't dance 

around like that (points to cat curled up in 

the kitchen) « 

H7: Yi.o are very smart. You remember what we told you, huh* 
, (jrefers to' conversations the famUy group has had 

concerning the purpose and nature of television 

advertising). 
C7: Yea, They don't always tell the real truth 

• • • do thrv? 
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In the above sequence, C7 clearly demonstrates that he understands that televi- 

sion conmerdals do not always present the true realities of everyday social life. 

His coameats about the cat food conmerclal indicate that a preschool child has the 

pottatial ability to understand and resolve complex and ambiguous stimuli rather 

than bjeing 4 cognitively unsophisticated viewer whojM ability is determined by and 

develops only with increasing chronological age. 

Another Example of C7*s ability of differentiation is given belb^: 

• : ' Behavior Sequence 2 

(C7 is watching the Six Million Dollar Ma n with ^ 
the family. A commercial for NASA featuring 
Michelle Nichols, who played the role of Lt. Uhura 
in the Star Trek series, appears on the scrt^en) 
C7: Heyl That's the girl who plays on Star Trek 

She is not going to be here. Did you know 

Mom? (referring to an upcoming Star Tre k 

convention that iA Qnin^ tn htt Kfiiri jr} p.' »nlxX._ 1 

This episode demonstrates that C7 has the ability to sepa«.ite program content from 

« 

commercial content and to bring such content interpretation in line with past and 
anticipatejd social events. C7 is a frequent viewer of Star Trek and has been ex- 
posed to the character, Uhura, on many previous viewing occasions. His comment 
concerning the upcoming Pheonix convention indicates that he has seen the commer~ 

> 

cial announcements, promoting the event (i.e., at the time of this observation, such 
spots were being run on the stations in t^e Pheonix area) and was aware that Michelle 
Nichols vo\£id not be appearing. When questioned about how he knew Nichols would 
not be at the Phoenix convention, C7 responded that his father had informed him of 
the fact during a previous conmerclal exposure promoting the convention. . 

The following episode provides additional support to the observations reported 
above ann is only one of numerous other examples that could be drawn from the ob- 
servational record of C7, which illustrates his cognitive sophistication as a 
television viewer^ ^ 
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Behavioff Seoueoc^ 3 



(C7 l8 watching television. The only other person 
present is the observer. A conunercial for the 
^ „8ix Million Dollar Man doll appear.'* on the screen) . 
C7t I got that for my birthday. 

(points to^ the screen and directs comment at 
the observer) 

Ob: Is it fun to play with? * 
C7: Tea! Xt*8 lots of fun. 

Obt Boy, the Six Million Dollar Man sure does a . J' 

lot of super things on TV — runniu^^ fast as . ' 

cars*>*jumping over buildings. . ^ 
C7: *sure does. But my Six Million Dollar Man 

don*t do that, (refers to the observer's 

above comment) 
Ob: Why not? (observer attempts to probe C7*s 

understanding) 
C7: ^cause! That's on TV. 

Ob: What do you mean? Your doll can't do those 
things you Just saw in. that coxmsercial? 
(observer points to TV screen) 

07: Dummy!! That's just stuff in a commercial. 

We (i.e., refers to his friends) could play ' >. . 

^ ^ like that~lt w^had:thoB« thlngBr- (refers to v 

props and scenes U8«d in the commercial presen- 
tation) f ' 

Ob: LooIl at that!, ^attempts to redirect C7'8 

attention to the TV set) . ' ^ . 

— . — ^ 

Questioning of H7 and W7 also revealed that the above observational episodes 
wttre not just rare or chance incidents. It was their observation that C7 has a 
clear understanding of the nature and purpose of television advertising and frequently 
reveals such understanding In his reactions to television commercials « More impor^ 
tantt perhaps » is the fact that this ability was not surprising to them given that 
they had taken an active role in teaching C7 to deal with television advertising as 
well as other related aspects of the consumer learning process « 

Although sijailar differential abilities were observed in the older children in- 
cluded in the sample ii.a.f A3, age 10» B6» age 11, B8, age 8, and T9, age 10), 
what seems to be suggested by the behavio*: sequences reported above Is that a pre- 
school child is a potentially sophisticated television viewer « These findings, 
despite their tentative nature, clearly challenge the view that a child^s ability 
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to nderstand television advertising is determined by age-graded stages of ^gni- 

tlve developnent. > . 

The prec%ng ^apoents. however, do not intend to suggest that /all p/eschool 
children are as sophisticated processors of the content of television cofercials 
as C7. Rather, ihey simply suggest that all preschool children have the potential 
ability to deal with television advertising and that such ability is not a product 
of increasing age.. As suggested by the observational records of the three pre- 

I 

«choo.l children under study here, a particular preschool child's potential level 
of understanding is influenced, to some extent, by what his parents have attempted 
to teach him abo.-.t television advertising, as well as other related consumer skills 
and knowledgu. Observational examples of the impact o,f family group consumer 
•teaching orientation on a preschool child's undemanding of television advertising 
are presented and discussed below. 

While the observations revealed C7 as having the developed ability to inter- 
pret and handle television commercials, no instances of such viewing sophistication 
were e/ident in the observational records of Ml, age A. or EA. age 5, As revealed 
in the initial interview, unlike C7's parents. Mi's parents are not overly con- 
. cerned about his development as a consumer and have made no planned attempts to 
teach him to understand the nature and purpose of television advertising. Like- 
wise. EA's parents, although somewhat more concerned about EA'a development as a 
consumer than Mi's parents, have not been very involved in purposeful and planned 
consumer teaching. Purposeful consumer teaching only takes place when E4 ask^ 
specific questions about particular commercials. Moreover, as indicated in several 
observations of Family Group A's viewing behavior. HA and WA are not always re- 
sponsive to EA's questioning, often paying no attention to such questioning or 
simply instructing him to keep quiet. The situation is quite different in Family 
Group Seven, as 117 and W7 are deeply concerned , .t C7's dbiliiy to understand 
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television advertising, and beginning at age 2, became actively Involved-'ln the 
consumer learning process. 

Being fron a fanily group with a high consumer teaching orientation, then, 
C7, unlike Ml or E4, carries to the viewing situation the ability to interpret the 
content of television commercials in relation to past parental interaction. This 
ability Itf apparently related to the fact that television commercials, like other 
social objects, take on meaning in terms of what the individual carries to the 
viewing situation. The impact of past paren^ /child Interaction concerning televi- 
sion advertising is illustrated in both Behavior Sequences 1 and 2. These observa- 
tions also suggest that other relevant social experiences influence a child's 
development and thus must be taken into account when studying the chil^/televlslon 
advartising relationship. ^ . 

The Impact of p9tent/cul?.d interaction^ for example > is demonstrated in Behavior 
Sequence 1 by C7*s comments that just because cats can dance ir television commercials 
docs not mean that they can actually dance in real life* In this instance > C7 was 
informed by his parents very early in life that television advertising does not 
always depict the true realities o/ everyday social life* Furthermore^ he is aware 
.that, his pet cat eats that particular brand of cat food> yet his cat never dances « 
Such ability of interpretation is certainly related ^ to some extent ^ to preceding « 
interaction with his parents and his actual experiences with his pet cat* 

Parental impact » though not directly related to consumer teaching orientationt 
was also evident in C7*s comments about the Star Trek character ^ Uhura, as reported 
in Bohavior ^^quence 2t In this instance^ C7 was able to differentiate the fic- 
titious character from the real person, Michelle Nichols, and was aware that the 
person would not be appoiiring at the upcoming convention* As suggested by the 
observation, this awareness Is the product of previous father/child interaction 
concerning the character, Uhura, the NASA cor.:..orcial featuring Michelle Nichols, ♦ 
and the upcoming Phoenix Star Trek Convent ion • 
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Aoocber interesting example of the inpact of femiiy group consumer teaching 
orientation is provided by the following episode. . 
Behavior Sequence 4 

(C7 is watching television with his parents. A 
commercial for M&M's candy appears on the screen. 
The M&M. man is portrayed dancing merrily around 
a group of small children. The spot ends with 
the tag line, "M&M*s melt in your mouth and not 
in your hands.*') 

C7: (is bouncing to the commercial Jingle) 
V7: Hey. I bet they will melt in your hands. 

(directs comment to C7) 
C7: They do. One time, I had them melt in my 

hands, (points to his hands) ^. 
W7: But the commercial just said that they melt 

in »your mouth and not In your hands. 
C7: ... do melt in your hands, (looks at Mother 

in bewilderment) 
V7: You are right. They will melt In your hands 

If you hold them long enough. You see, the 

heat from your hands will cause the coating to 

melt. Television commercl&ls don't aJLways tell 

.. . . - you the whole truth... -. Klpmemhpir that . ' . - 

C7: I do. But they are good tasting, (throws hand 

up to mouth as If he Is eating candy) 

The above observation adds add.ltlonal support po the fact that the meaning 
of televlBlon commercials Is a product of parent/ch^d Interaction and those 
experiences that the child carries to the viewing situation. From previous social 
experience t C7 knows th at the candy will melt and thu> questioned the advertising 
xlaime W7t consistent wiin the family group consumer teaching orientationt used 
this particular situation to explain why the candy melts and to remind C7 that 
advertising information must sometimes be viewed with skepticisme This finding 
further supports the view that paren^l involvement in a child *s consumer develop- 
ment is an important mediating influence in a child's ability to understand televi- 
sion advertising for in all of the above episodes ^ the commercial presentations 
were interpreted and acted toward by C7 in relation to past parent/child inter- 
action concerning television commercials, as well as other related social experiencese 
No Instances of similar parent/child interaction were observed in Family Group One 
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or Family Group Four« Likewise, .neither Ml nor E4 exhibited the viewing sophls- 
tlcatloQ observed In C7. 

What seems to emerge fi:om the observational data Is that In studying the 
chlld/telovlslon advertising relationship, age should be defined in terms of 
Interactipnal experience rather than in terms of ^chronological, age^graded stages 
of cognitive development; for age, per se,^ does not seem to be a good Indicator 
of a child's level of viewing sophistication..: From the data, there can be little 
question that the preschool child, like the second or third grader, has the poten-* 
tlal ability to understand the nature and purpose of television advertising. Tele** 
vision commercials, like other social objects, take on meaning in relatipn to social 

a 

interaction and the actions that people takj^ toward them. As suggested by the 
observations reported here, a preschool child's ability to deal with television 
commercials is the product ^bf social interaction with others, particularly inter- 
action with' family group members concerning 'television advertising and other tclated 
social experiences that the child carries to the' viewing situation. The view of a 
child's ability as being determined by age«*graded stages of cognitive development 
is an underestimation of the abilities of the child to understand and shape his 
experiences in relation to television advertising. 

" SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

While the findings of this study cannot be stated in statistical probabilities, 

the observations arc empirically valid and suggestive (Donzin, 1971) • The research 

contributes to the area ot consumer socialization and challeuRcs some of the assump- 

tions commonly made in the literature concornirtg the child/television advertising 

relationship, especially those assumptions based on maturat ional , ago-graied stages 
•i ♦ 

of cognitive development* Before remapping the observational data* name general 
observations oimot'rnlnst the character of the ohi Id/televlslon advertising relation- 
shii» vMiOuld be noted ♦ 




While viewing, interaction among the family groups in the sample was quite pre- 

« 

dictable within certain time periods, what went on in each family group viewing 
context varied widely. The character of the viewing situation, and thus the child* s 
experience with television advertising, was significantly influenced by others in 
the particular viewing situation, the heterogeneous nature of television progranmilng 
and commercials, and those experiences that the child carries to the viewing situa- 
tion, especially those experience^ based °on interactional experience with the 
medium arid parent/child interaction concerning television advertising. The picture 
suggested by these observations certainly doez not support the model se o£ten 
assumed in research in which television stimuli and cl^e viewing context are viewed 
as unproblematic, the process of message reception is mechanically accountable^, and 

« 

only the reactions of children to commmerclal stimuli remain to be overtly measured » 
or the model which assumes that children respond to television commercials biased 

on internal psychological states or external sociological forces. However, the 

■■• • • ■ t •• ■ 

observations do support the view that the cttild/ television advertising relationship 
is an interactive process and must be studied while the child is actually situated 
in front of the family's television set. 

What these observations seem to generally indicate Is that it is inappropriate 
to continue to base research on any ^developmental theory that sets fixed age levels 
at which certain responses to television commercials will appear or not appear. 
The findings presented here call such theoretical assumptions into question and 
suggest a different perspective <for the examination of the ( hild/television adver- 
tising rclc»tionshlp» The ramifications for research is the calling for a view 
of the child> not in relation to stages of chronological ag^, but in relation to 
various social interaction characteristics of the child/television advertising 
relationship, Including,! as this study has demonstrated, the Impact of varying 
parental ccusumor teaching orleutatlous on children*s consumer learning processes* 



Chronological age does not seem to be eh^ only ioportant key to children* s viewing 

♦ 

sophistication, other than as a general indicator as where to look for early 
instances o£ viewing habits and patterns. To understand the complex patterns of 

« 

SQcial Interaction surrounding the child/ television advertising relationship, 

behavior sholild be interpreted in relation to the people, situations, past experiences, 

and ob^3Cts that. the c)iild confronts in daily life. 

Hore than simply identifying age-related differences in elements of children's 

9 • 

consumer learnlngt research should center around the developmental processes and 
the modifications of early learning over time (Ward, 1974)* As skilled interactants 
at early ages, c|[illdren identify and define the nature of television commercials 
in relation to consumer-^related levels of interaction with parents, make demands 
and ^quests of parents and others in relation to the character of viewing sltua-* 
tions, seek out Information about commercial content and other social events, plan 
future social actions toward and through television ^commercials, and negotiate 
various. Joint acts with others while situated in front of the family *s television 
set. 

* 

As a result, children's actions toward and understanding of television adver- 
tising are contingent on the character of their social environment, especially 
past social experienp^r^ and what parents have taught them about television adver^ 
tising# Rather than continuing to link rates of consumer development with age-- 
fixed and determined responses, future research needs to recognize that differences 
in chidlren's level of viewing sophistication are influenced by (1) the consumer- 
related goals and skills that parents teach them; (2) the types o.f viewers who make 
up particular viewing situations; (3) the activities that take place and are allowed 
in. viewing situations; (4) differences in the time periods under study; (5^ the 

natu,re of preceding social evepts and their subsequent influence on behavior; 

* 

(6) the nature and content of particuHr commercials in relation to a child's previous 
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experldnc6 with products i situations or people; and (7) the Impact of competing ^ 
and reinforcing sources of interpersonal' and mas8«»medlated information* Further^ 
it 0u8t be recognised that children are complex social beings ^ who are continually 
confronted with conflicting definitions and Interpretations of what a proper con" 
suner should be* The Interactional complexity of . consumer socialization processes 
needs ^.to be Incorporated Into future research If a clear-cut picture of the child/ 
television advertising relationship is to emerge « J:J 
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KOTE: Nine family groups, according to their measured consumer 
teaching orientations and the age of one of the children, will represent 
each of the observational design cells diagrammed above. 



